(CONFIDEN TIAL.| [No. 13 of 1876.] 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the 25th March 1876. 


Tue Swhrid, of the 14th March, observes that besides oppression, yo srt tere 
m= of which the police is known to be notoriously guilty, there 1s another prac- — 
fm tice in which it constantly indulges in the mofussil. Agrarian disturbances 

| are mostly headed by some worthy of that department. They take bribes, 
and by means of evil counsels foment ill-will among the tenantry towards 
the zemindars; and when disputes grow hottest. between the two parties 


they rejoice and take bribes from both. It is a great reproach to Government 
that it is so fond of the police. 


2. The Hindu Ranjikad, of the 15th March, writes the following, in Hou Rawsxa, 
alengthy editorial, headed the ‘‘ Reformation of the Police andthe Judicial poets aout 
Departments of the Administration.” We observe, with gratification, that Sir 
Richard Temple is doing his best to promote the interests of the country, 

and to gain popularity by his exertions in this behalf; and there is no reason 
why he should not meet with success, seeing that toa person in his exalted 
position, little beyond a slight effort is all that is needed to ensure it. Nor 

f is this success in administration new to him. The progress made by Nagpore 
was in a large measure achieved under his commissionership. Bengal is 
certainly fortunate in having him for her Governor. He has saved high educa- 

| tion from the dangers with which it had been threatened during the administra- 
tion of his predecessor; and his unceasing efforts to suppress the late fearful 
famine in Behar will never be forgotten. These areall beneficient and great 
deeds. But it is also a paramount duty of the rulers to reform the Police, and 
the Judicial Service, and His Honor is earnestly besought to attend to the 

— subject. Owing to the misconduct of officers in these Departments, men 
are gradually losing all confidence in these important branches of the 
administration. It is affirmed that in the district of Rajshahye, the people 
have no confidence in them. The oppression, practised especially by the 
police, is never to be forgotten. The system of giving appointments and 
promotions in the department is pernicious. Under it, the subordinate 
officers, such as head constables—men of no education and of hardly any 
moral principle—are prou.oted higher and higher in the service. And what 
but the present unsatisfactory state of things could be expected from such a 
fystem ? It behoves Government to appoint honest and educated men 
alone to the police service; and to require District Superintendents to keep 

a sharp eye on their doings. Unfortunately, however, the post of District 
Superintendent is generally filled by Europeans, who are totally ignorant of 
the men and manners of this country, and do not even care to become 
acquainted with them. Under these circumstances, they are obliged to 
epend on their subordinates for making investigations and other duties 
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of asimilar nature. It would be better if, instead of these men, competent 
Native Deputy Magistrates were appointed as District Superintendents. 


8. The same paper does not object to the Police Magistrates’ Bill, in 
so far as it gives powers to the Presidency Magistrates, equal to what are 
possessed by the Magistrates in the mofussil. The former would rather be 
more cautious than the Mofussil Magistrates in the exercise of these powers, 
There is, however, one defect in the Bill which is open to serious objection,— 
it does not provide for appeals against those decisions of the Magistrate, jn 
which the defendant may be sentenced to one year's imprisonment, or made to 
pay a fine of Rs. 500. The case is otherwise in the mofussil. It is not fair 
to make this distinction in respect of appeals between the sentences of the 


Presidency and the Mofussil Magistrates. It is hoped that the Legislature 
will attend to the objection. 


4. The Bhérat Ihir, of the 15th March, deplores the absence of con- 
bined efforts among the natives; who, but for it, could easily laugh at the 
selfish efforts of Manchester and the Secretary of State to ruin the reviving 
cotton industry of India. They might now, when cloth mills have been 
set up at Bombay, and the people of Dacca are trying their best to supply the 
products of the native looms, unite and resolve not to use Manchester piece- 
goods any longer. Their success would be the more certain from the fact 
that were it not for their cheapness, the natives would never use the wretched 
stuff now manufactured in Manchester. The editor then exhorts his 


countrymen to be up and doing in this matter, and learn habits of self- 
reliance. | 


5. A correspondent of the same paper writes the following from 
Chittagong :—I shall surprize you with a new picce of intelligence, though the 
present case of oppression is not the first committed by the tea-planters. 
Several instances have within the last few years come to our knowledge; but 
Government has not done anything to check them. The tea-planters, 


consequently, are much elated, for they have ample reason to be so. Since 


all the English worthies are on their side they have nothing to fear. 


There is an extensive tea-estate at Fenna, under the Fatikchan 
thana, the property of Messrs. Bullock Brothers and Co. Near it, but out- 
side its limits, is a marsh, the water of which, confined within it by means 
of embankments, is largely used for irrigation purposes by the peasantry 
of the adjacent villages. A few days ago, one Mr. Webster, of the tea- 
plantation, directed them to remove the embankments ; which, however, they 
declined to do, arguing that their crops would be injured if that was done. 
Mr. Webster then ordered his own men to do the work, and on the ryots making 
an opposition he shot at some eight of them. They were promptly removed 
to the hospitals, and through God’s mercy have all of them got well. 
The Joint Magistrate fined Mr. Webster only Rs. 500. It should be 
observed that the Commissioner, who is also the District Judge, was present 


in the Court during the whole course of the trial. And what was the 
reason of this? 


6. The Amrita Bazar Patrikd, of the 16th March, exhorts his country- 
men to come to a firm resolution not to use Manchester cloth any longer. 
The products of the Indian mills are sufficient to clothe the people of 
India. These mills should be patronized as far as possible to protect 
them from the selfish attempts of Manchester. The British Government 
has indeed conferred numberless benefits on the natives in certain mate 
ters, but it is extremely indifferent to their well-being. In the matter of 


es 


appointments to the public service, for instance, it is anything but 
favorable to them. But what especially fills us with regret and un- 
easiness is that, by ruining several native industries, Government has 
put us into considerable difficulty. The cloth industry has been totally 
ruined by the competition of Manchester; and though earnest efforts 
are being made to revive it, Government puts serious obstacles in the way 
cf its development. It now only remains to be seen whether the people of 
India, owing to a lack of combined effort, wil bear to see this reviving 
industry destroyed by hostile competition, or by means of united action and 


perseverance succeed in re-opening a fertile source of wealth and prosperity. 


7. The same paper observers that the Prince's visit has consider- 
ably disappointed the natives. The high hopes which the Native Princes, as 
well as the people of India in general, entertained prior to his advent 
have all been frustrated. His Royal Highness has not had depicted before 
him the wants and grievances of the millions of the Indian subjects of 
Britain. He did not come to sympathise with their woes but rather to 
give an occasion for general rejoicings. We have, however, learnt one 
| Jesson from the Prince’s visit, that the fundamental principle of the British 
| administration in India is rigor. Highly respectable people, and even 
some of the Native Princes, were treated with a cold indifference. The 
Prince visited the females of a Hindu household to the great dissatisfaction 
of the natives; though his attendants knew full well that such an act could 
not but produce this disagreeable effect. While the Prince was yet in India, 
Lord Northbrook promulgated the ordinance regarding dramatic performances, 
| which will seriously obstruct the welfare of India. The Secretary of State, 
again, is anxious to abolish the duty on imported cloth; and rumour has it 
that the newspaper press in India will shortly be deprived of its liberty. 
It is indeed a matter of sorrow that the Prince has not removed any of our 
grievances and relaxed the bonds by which we are enchained. 


8. A correspondent of the Hducation Gazette, of the 17th March, 
observes, in reference to the railway proposed to be constructed from 
Sealdah through Alipore to Diamond MHarbour, that the project, if 
carried out in its present shape, will hardly prove remunerative; for the 
villages through which the line is to pass are neither wealthy nor densely 
populated. It would be better if the total length of the line were extended by 
some ten or twelve miles, by making it circuitous so as to pass through 
Magrahat and Joynagar, two important trade centres in this part of the 


country. If this suggestion be acted upon, the railway will be able to 


attract a large passenger traffic. 


9. The Grdmbdrta Prakdshikd, of the 18th March, dwells on the 
importance of attending to the education of the sons of the native zemindars. 
Very few, indeed, of this class are educated men; and, considering the exten- 
sive powers possessed by the zemindars, and the want of education among 
them, one cannot wonder at the unsatisfactory relations which subsist 
between them and their tenantry at the present time. If Government is 
really desirous to put a stop to agrarian disturbances and promote good 


feelings between the landlord and tenant in Bengal, it should direct its 
attention to the education of the zemindars. 


10. The Hindu Hitoishini, of the 18th March, notices with gratifi- 
cation, that Government has passed the Reformatory Schools’ Act. It will 
© exceedingly beneficial, and will lead to a diminution in the number of 
Crimes, and improve tle moral character of the criminals. 
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11. The same paper remarks, that the authority, lately given by lay, 
to revenue agents to practice in the civil courts, has seriously affected the 
privileges of the junior or the second grade pleaders. It behoves Gover, 


ment to make rules for the promotion of the more competent among 
the latter to the first grade. 


12. The same paper hopes that the enlightened British Government 
will not now revoke a privilege which Sir C. Metcalfe conferred on the 
Indian Press, and which has hitherto enabled the natives, despite their sub. 
jection to a foreign rule, to taste, though but partially, the sweets of liberty, 
The Indian public have been alarmed by the rumour that the Secretary of 
State, in consultation with the Government of India, has in hand a law for 
taking away the liberty of the native press. 


13. The Sddhdrant, of the 19th March, observes that without the aid of 
a statue, Lord Northbrook will long be remembered by the people of this 
country for his chief administrative acts. They will remember his severity, 
when they think of the deposition and imprisonment of the unfortunate 
Mulharrao Guicowar; but when they call to mind his successful exertion to 
suppress the famine, and his noble self-sacrifice in connection with the Tariff 
Act, his sympathetic and serene countenance will remain vividly before them. 
The subject of dramatic performances, however, will again bring up his 
rigorous administration before the mind’seye. It is said, that His Excellency 
has not up to this time drawn anything of his pay; and that it is his desire to 
found with this sum some institution in India which may perpetuate his 


memory among the natives. This unprecedented liberality alone will make 
him remembered for ever. | 


14. The same paper observes :—It is a well-known fact that a sovereign 
cannot successfully govern a people unless he is assisted in his work by 
able and well-informed ministers who cherish a feeling of sympathy with their 
subjects. This work is properly and easily done when these advisers belong to 
the same race with the subjects. ‘The case is, however, otherwise in India. 
Here the ministers of Government are all foreigners, who possess but little 
knowledge of the people. There is nothing of representation. The native 
members in the Legislative Councils are either incompetent or over-ridden. 
The native papers with all their defects and shortcomings were, however, of 
some service, as representing, however imperfectly, the views and wishes of the 


people; but since the discontinuance of the weekly reports to the public, 
their usefulness also has considerably diminished. 


15. The Dacca Prakash, of the 19th March, directs the attention of 
Government to the extremely irregular practice of some of the teachers in 
the Dacca Collegiate School, who carry on a trade in books and stationery 
stores to the great detriment of their proper duties. The greater portion of 


their time is spent in the shop, and when they come to the school they 
come quite exhausted and unfit for work. 


16. The same paper asks Government to grant an increase of salary 
to the native doctors. These men are generally tolerably educated, and are 
extremely over-worked. They are often posted to unhealthy localities. 
But their pay is very low. While increase of salary has been granted to 


almost all officers in the Government service, it is neither proper nor just to 
overlook the claims of the native doctors. 


17. We take the following from the Soma Prakdsh of the 20th 
March :—Our life and property are in the hands of the police; but owing 
to the faulty arrangements made by the authorities, our protector ha 


cr 


become our devourer. Instead of the police checking oppressions, its 
oppressions have struck terror into the hearts of the people. Who can, 
after the case of assault committed by the police on the Ghosal family, 

think himself and his family safe? The mofussil police is even more fearful. 
There the police is absolute master of the life and property of the timid 
eople, and can have whatever they please at any moment. The villagers 
here not the courage to utter a word against the police. 


The root of all this evil is the Hindustani constables in the Bengal 
police. These hate the Bengalis, who in their turn fear them. Under these 
circumstances, there can be no sympathy between the police and the people. 
Owing to this want of confidence in the police, the people seek to suppress 
the faults of each other, even when they come to know them. One would 
not even lay information before the police against his most inveterate enemy. 
The stream of crime and wickedness thus flows strongly in the villages, but 
the police is not able to stem it. There are in some places in the mofussil 
bands of Hindustanis, who follow but nominally the business of coolies, but 
- inreality are the secret spies of the police. They do anything for the 
Hindustani constables and subordinate police officials. Their intimacy with 
the police makes them terrible in the eyes of the poor villagers. Noone has 
the courage to speak a single word against them. 


The great object of the Hindustani police officers and these idle 


persons is to make money and return to their native country as soon as pos-_ 


sible. It is for this that they are sometimes found implicated with thieves 
and robbers, &c. It is also seen at times that travellers are robbed and 
even murdered before the eyes of the police and in the vicinity of. the 
thana, while no notice is taken of the matter. In short, the present con- 


dition of the police is so unsatisfactory that the people would be better and 
safer without them. 


A reformation of the police would be impossible unless the Hindus- 
tani constables were in the first instance entirely driven from this country. 
In our opinion, in Bengal, the police officers should all be Bengalis. 


18. The Sahachar, of the 20th March, thus concludes a lengthy 
editorial on the recent correspondence, between the Secretary of State and 
the Governor-General, on the Tariff Act. We warn the British Government 
against including India in their party struggles. There could not be a 
more serious error. The people really hate the present Secretary of State. 
The British public should now consider whether it is desirable to have him 
any longer occupy his present position. The time, moreover, has come when 
the present rule, by which the period of a Viceroy’s tenure of office is limited 
to five years, should be abolished. Every zemindar knows that the ryots 
suffer most under a temporary izara syste. We have now every five years 
a new policy to guide our Government. This is wrong, and it is an error 
in politics. It is greatly desirable that a member of the Royal Family 
should be appointed as’ permanent Governor of India. Under such an 
arrangement men like Salisbury would not be able to exercise despotism. 


19. An anonymous correspondent writing to the Urdu Guide from 
Dacca, under date the 18th March, says that the fall of rain in Dacca and 
ig environs has been opportune, and the cultivators rejoice thereat, as 
the ground has been moistened, thus rendering it easily ploughable. The 
owners too of mango, jack, and leechee gardens have excellent prospects of 
an abundant supply of fruit this year. Tigers from the Bhawal and other 
jungles seem to have found their way to this part of the country, and infest 
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the outskirts of Dacca to the great dread and horror of the inhabitants, but no 
one of them, has, as yet, fallen a prey to any of these beasts, though goats are 
often heard of as being taken away. ‘Two tigers were recently entrapped 
at a place near the town of Faridabad. 


Brnat Baxpav, 90. Alluding to the recent visit of Sir Richard Temple to Manbhoom, 

March 9204, 1878. and the circumstance of his being the first Lieutenant-Governor who hag 
done so, the editor of the Behdr Bandhu, after noticing the brilliant recep. 
tion accorded to His Honor by the residents of the place, draws prominent 
attention to one fact, as evidencing a sign at least of the elevation and 
progress made in this part of the country, viz., that the educated Muhan- 
adans of the place send their married daughters to the girls’ school there, 
The editor then proceeds to taunt the people of Behdr by asking them when 
the scales will fall from off their eyes in a matter like this, for they do not 
seem to awaken from their slumber, though they behold such things as 
the above occurring on all sides around them. The country will not pro- 
gress until the females are educated: and how unprofitably will the wealth 
of the nobles of this place be wasted if such progress be not initiated 
by them. Why do they not seek out and appoint persons on stipends 
to stimulate the education of the females in the different quarters ? 


21.. In an article, with reference to the visit and departure of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and under the curious heading, ‘* The Elephant 
comes, the Elephant comes, and has all at once gone off,” the editor of this 
paper thus remarks :—The moon which rose from the west has set also in the 
same direction ; this moon verily arose, but did not cool our heated breasts 
with its light: neither has it served to dispel the darkness which envelopes 
this land. India is so unfortunate that ‘hat moon which enlightens the 
whole world failed to do so here, and left the country as it was. We have 
been ever anxious about the Prince leaving behind him some traces of his 
visit, but no such exists ; his visit was like that of an arrow. The Hindus- 
tanis, on first hearing of his approaching tour, had their hopes much excited 
and were eager to lay their troubles before their future king, but in this they 
were disappointed. ‘They, moreover, heard that the Prince had a very tender 
heart, and became gladdened at the rising thought that he would listen to, 
and do away with all their grievances; but tine stern decrees of fate willed 
it otherwise, for his heart became harder than stone in respect to the 
utterances of the people! He had no leisure from the gaieties and festivities 
that encircled him. Where then could he find time to listen to our tales of 
woe? But all this was owing to an error of understanding on our parts, for 
little did the Prince come here to alleviate our troubles: he came among us 
to enjoy himself and participate in all the pleasures of the dance, in mirth, and 
fun : he came not to be an eye-witness of the ill-condition of the Hindustanis, 

but rather to exhibit his wealth and power, his rank and dignity, and to 
pull down the haughty loftiness of the Rdjas. He came to test and see 
whether the Hindustani subjects are really as humble and lowly as they are 
represented in England, or somewhat the contrary. 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, JOHN ROBINSON, 
The 25th March 1876. Government Bengali Translator. 
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List of Native Newspapers received and examined je the Week ending the 
26th March 1876. 


——————F— 
No. Name. | Place of publication. pg hey , Date. 

1 | “ Rungpore Dik Prakash” ... | Kakinié, Rungpore Weekly ... | 9th March 1876. 

2 | “ Suhrid”’ — ve Muktégéché, Mymensing Ditto ... | 14th ditto. 

3 | “ Hindu Ranjika” | Bauleah, Réjshahye _... | Ditto .. | L5th — ditto. 

4 | “ Bhérat Mihir” sae | Mymensing ... | Ditto .. | 15th — ditto. 

5 |‘* Amrita Bazar Patrika”’ ... | Calcutta Ditto , | 16th = ditto, 

6 | “ Education Gazette’ ... | Hooghly Ditto ... | L7th — ditto. 

7 | Grambaérté Prakashika” ... | Comercolly Ditto ... | 18th = ditto. 

gs | “« Hindu Hitoishini’’ Dacca Ditto ... | 18th ditto. 

9 | “Dacca Prakash’ ... Ditto Ditto ... | 29th = ditto. 
10 | “ Sadharani” Chinsurah Ditto ... | 19th = ditto, 
11 | “ Soma Prakash” Bhowanipore Ditto ... | 20th ~— ditto. | 
12 | “ Sahachar” Calcutta Ditto ... | 20th ~~ ditto. 
13 | “ Sammilani & Pratidhwani”” Ditto Ditto ... | 20th ditto. 
14 | “ Sulabha Samachar Ditto Ditto .. | 21st ditto. 

15 | “ Saptahik Samachar” Ditto Ditto . | 2lst ditto. 
16 | “ Samachar Chandriké” Ditto Bi-Weekly .. | 20th = ditto. 
17 | “Sambad Prabhakar’’ Ditto Daily .. | 24th to 20th March 1876. 
18 | “ Sambad Parnachandrodaya” Ditto .. | 18th to 24th ditto. 
19 | * Jém-Jehin-numa” (» Ditto ie ne | 

Persian) ... Ditto ine ... | Weekly . | 17th and 24th March 1876. 

20 | “Urdu Guide” (in Urdu) .. Ditto ... | Ditto . | 18th = ditto. 
21 | “ Behar Bandhu” (in Hindi) Bankipore, Patna Ditto .| 22nd _— ditto. 


T. Y=—Reg. No. 11413. 


Bengal Secretariat Press. 
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